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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


American  colleije  NtudentN  soon  may  be  able 
to  pay  for  education  the  way  some  people  pay  for 
houses.  Shortly  before  the  close  of  Congress,  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  introduced  a  bill 
under  which  the  U.  S.  would  guarantee  private  loans 
to  college  students  in  the  same  way  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  insures  private  loans  for  homes. 
Johnson  said  he  hoped  educators  would  examine  his 
proposal  this  fall  and  that  the  Senate  would  act  on 
it  next  session.  The  same  bill  was  proposed  two  years 
ago  but  got  nowhere. 

The  loans  would  differ  from  those  made  through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  make  the  loans  directly  but  would 
simply  stand  behind  loans  made  by  private  institutions. 
Senator  Johnson  said  the  “character  of  American 
\’outh”  is  adequate  security  that  the  government  would 
not  be  left  holding  the  bag.  However,  if  interest  rates 
are  anything  like  FHA,  students  may  shy  away.  FHA 
loans  bear  a  total  interest  charge  of  6/4^  for  up  to  30 
years.  NDEA  loans  carry  an  interest  rate  of  only 
for  ten  years  on  a  maximum  of  $5,000. 

Premier  Khrushehev’s  visit  to  America  pro¬ 
duced  several  insights  into  Russian  education.  They 
came  from  a  key  member  of  the  Khrushchev  party, 
Wacheslav  Petrovich  Yelyutin,  Soviet  minister  of 
education. 
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Meeting  with  a  group  of  U.  S.  schoolmen.  Minister 
Yelyutin  was  asked  for  his  basic  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  “It  is  simple,”  he  said.  “Our  program  is  planned 
with  the  average  student  in  mind.  If  a  student  doesn’t 
learn  what  is  required,  that  means  he  is  lazy  and 
would  be  better  off  going  elsewhere  and  doing  some¬ 
thing  other  than  studying.  Our  system  can’t  be  so  bad. 
After  all,  it  produced  the  men  who  sent  a  rocket  to 
the  moon.” 

Yelyutin  wondered  why  this  country  has  a  shortage 
of  teachers.  In  Russia  the  supply  always  meets  the 
demand.  Said  he: 

“You  know  how  many  children  there  will  be  of 
school  age,  how  many  teachers  there  are  and  how 
many  will  die.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  arithmetic  to  figure 
out  how  many  you  will  need.” 

To  make  sure  enough  young  Russians  become  teach¬ 
ers  the  U.S.S.R.  employs  a  recruiting  technique  called, 
“the  force  of  public  opinion.” 

Intense  interest  in  foreign  languages  is  reflected 
in  the  ever-mounting  sales  of  home  instruction  courses. 
Some  250,000  Americans  are  now  acquiring  a  working 
knowledge  of  other  tongues  through  the  recording- 
textbooks  sets.  The  best  sellers  are  French  and  Spanish 
—  but  Russian  is  coming  up  fast. 

Get  set  to  hear  from  labor  leaders.  As  one  of  the 
first  moves  in  a  big  public  relations  push,  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  urging  its  locals  to  begin  a  labor-puhlic  schools 
education  program.  For  a  starter,  the  union  advises 
the  locals  to  supply  school  libraries  with  union  pam¬ 
phlets  and  a  subscription  to  the  AFL-CIO  News  and  to 
set  up  a  speakers  bureau  that  will  make  available  to 
schools  and  colleges  “in  the  flesh”  union  leaders  to 
address  classes. 

A  new  method  for  recruiting  profes.sors  is  being 
tried  out  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation.  The  Foundation,  which  awards  1,000  fel¬ 
lowships  annually  to  college  students  who  show  prom¬ 
ise  for  becoming  college  instructors,  has  dipped  into 
the  ranks  of  high  school  seniors.  Letters  boosting  pro¬ 
fessorial  careers  were  sent  recently  to  20,000  top 
seniors.  Replies  are  pouring  in.  The  Foundation  admits 
it  organized  the  program  to  grab  superior  students 
before  they  decide  on  other  fields. 
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•  Administration 


A  successful  principal  is  one  who  looks  on  his 
teachers  as  his  fellow  educators  —  “and  not  as  his 
flunkies.”  If  the  principal  has  a  clear-cut  concept  of 
his  role,  if  he  is  concerned  more  with  policies  than 
with  goings  on  in  the  classrooms,  if  his  main  objective 
is  instructional  improvement  —  then  his  teachers  will 
in  fact  be  his  fellow  educators  and  will  be  free  to 
assume  real  responsibility. 

In  the  September  Missouri  School  and  Community, 
Mildred  White  writes  that  a  teacher’s  total  effective¬ 
ness  depends  on  the  role  played  by  her  principal.  If 
the  principal  is  a  rigid  authoritarian,  the  teacher  is 
automatically  restricted  and  her  effectiveness  as  a 
teacher  and  disciplinarian  will  be  downgraded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  principal  who  is  self-assured,  who  has 
confidence  in  his  staff,  who  is  an  able  leader,  will  find 
his  stature  reflected  in  his  teachers. 

A  principal’s  influence  on  teachers  is  so  important, 
says  Miss  White,  that  it  is  “of  significant  importance 
for  a  teacher  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
the  principal  is  like  before  she  decides  to  join  his 
faculty.” 


PEOPLE 

People  are  the  most  important  part  of  your 
school.  And  all  problems  are  human  problems. 
Add  these  two  items  and  you  come  up  with  the 
answer  —  as  you  go  into  the  new  term  of  school, 
your  problem  is  people.  Without  people  your 
curriculum  would  be  meaningless,  your  play¬ 
grounds  idle,  your  buses  empty  and  your  school 
philosophy  utterly  futile.  Yours  would  be  a  ghost 
school. 

Yes,  your  problem  is  always  people  —  pupils 
and  administrators,  parents  and  citizens,  and  a 
dozen  other  categories  of  people  associated  with 
the  fabulous  enterprise  of  education.  And  this  is 
true  of  anyone  and  everyone  who  has  a  role  in 
administering,  operating  or  teaching  in  school. 

A  smile  means  the  same  to  a  teacber  as  it  does 
to  a  pupil  —  or  to  a  superintendent  or  parent.  It 
is  a  curve  that  can  set  many  things  straight  — 
and  besides  it  adds  to  your  face  value.  And  what 
a  better  school  it  would  be  if  instead  of  pointing 
the  finger  we  extended  the  hand!  Perhaps  it 
would  help  us  all  to  remember  that  everyone  we 
meet  is  fighting  a  hard  battle. 

—Eugene  P.  Bertin,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 

In  the  September  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


•  School  Board 


Back  in  1925,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Board  of  Education,  Frank  Shull  drew 
up  a  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts  for  school  board  members 
and  boards  as  a  whole.  “They  are  as  pertinent  today 


as  when  first  presented,”  says  Oregon  Education  in 
presenting  the  list  in  its  September  issue. 

Mr.  Shull,  who  served  on  the  Portland  board  for 
nine  years  in  the  I920’s,  will  soon  celebrate  his  9Ist 
birthday  and  is  still  interested  in  public  education.  His 
daughter,  Martha  A.  Shull  of  Portland,  was  president 
of  the  NEA  in  1957.  Here  are  some  of  his  do’s  and 
don’ts: 

DON’T 

Encourage  citizens  to  bring  their  troubles  to  you  as 
an  individual. 

Try  to  influence  the  superintendent  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  or  other  employees. 

Attempt  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  textbooks. 

Deal  directly  with  employees.  Communications  to 
employees  should  be  made  through  the  superintendent. 

Have  executive  sessions.  They’re  baseu  on  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  the  public  should  know  very  little 
about  what  the  board  is  doing. 

Encourage  formation  of  committeetj.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  best  work  is  done  without  them. 

Consider  the  superintendent  merely  a  “hired  man.” 

DO 

Hire  the  best  superintendent  obtainable  and  give 
him  complete  executive  control;  look  up  to  him  as  a 
leader  in  the  administration  of  the  schools  and  con¬ 
sider  his  recommendations  with  respect. 

Adopt  a  building  program  and  never  deviate  from 
it  except  under  the  advice  of  experts. 

Help  the  public  to  understand  how  its  money  is 
being  spent,  what  the  costs  of  the  schools  are,  and 
to  realize  that  the  money  is  being  spent  wisely. 


•  Teaching  methods 


What  induces  a  child  to  learn?  Modern  theory 
holds  that  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  pupil 

—  and  teaching  skill  —  are  among  the  prime  movers. 
But  here  are  some  contrary  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
as  taken  from  a  speech  given  recently  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Lee  of  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  in  which  she 
described  education  in  the  old  Jewish  communities 
of  eastern  Europe: 

The  schools  were  small,  dimly  lit,  unventilated 
rooms  furnished  only  with  long,  wooden  tables  and 
hard,  backless  benches.  Starting  at  three  and  four 
years  old,  boys  (girls  stayed  home)  studied  10  or 
more  hours  a  day,  five  and  a  half  days  a  week.  For 
the  beginner,  the  only  textbook  was  a  prayer  book 

—  unillustrated  and  printed  in  Hebrew,  a  language 
the  Yiddish-speaking  children  had  seldom  or  never 
heard.  The  book  was  memorized  word  for  word. 
After  this,  the  boys  were  told  what  the  words  meant. 

At  lunchtime  the  poorer  children  munched  dry 
bread.  For  many  families,  the  teacher’s  fee  meant  a 
cut  in  the  food  budget.  Oftentimes  the  children  went 
home  after  nine  hours  of  hard  work,  ate  supper,  and 
then  trudged  back  to  school  for  another  two  hours. 

And  was  the  teacher  filled  with  sympathy  for  his 
hungry,  barefoot  wards?  He  was  not.  A  mispronounced 
word,  a  little  horseplay,  and  his  stick  swished  down 
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with  a  crack.  The  Jewish  author  Sholem  Aleichem  re¬ 
ports  that  whippings  were  so  usual  in  his  school  that 
there  was  no  teeling  of  shame  attached  to  them;  the 
sores  were  painful,  but  the  boys  said,  “They’ll  heal 
before  we  are  married.” 

In  spite  of  all  this,  out  of  these  truly  miserable  class¬ 
rooms  came  a  nation  of  scholars,  people  who  consid¬ 
ered  a  learned  man  to  be  “sheyne”  —  beautiful.  Be¬ 
cause  learning  was  the  key  to  acceptance  and  respect 
and  to  the  understanding  of  God  and  life,  the  scholar 
was  the  most  revered  man  in  the  community. 


TEACHING  LESS 

“VVe  should  teach  less  and  teach  it  with  inspira¬ 
tion.  Our  worse  fault  is  that  we  spoon-feed  our 
students,  especially  on  the  college  level.  This 
means  more  independent  study  and  reading 
courses  for  students  starting  in  their  freshman 
year.  One  tnird  of  the  classwork  should  be 
eliminated  and  instead  the  student  should  be 
forced  to  study  on  his  own.  The  objection,  of 
course,  will  be  that  our  students  are  not  mature 
enough,  but  if  they  are  not  encouraged  to  be 
self-reliant  in  college  they  will  never  be  mature. 
To  prolong  adolescence  is  to  prolong  the  infantile 
strains  of  our  culture.” 

—  Dr.  Frederick  Mayer  in  Education  for  Creative 
Living,  Whittier  Books,  Inc.,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  I57pp.  $3. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Creativity  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Children.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  51pp.  $1.  (Ad¬ 
dresses  given  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  Paul  Witty  and  Ruth 
Strang  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  at  Atlantic  City  in  February,  1959.  In¬ 
cludes  a  discussion  by  the  three  educators  on  the  problems  and 
challenges  involved  in  teaching  the  gifted  child.) 


•  The  Profession 


What  do  teachers  want  from  their  jobs  besides 
a  pay  check?  The  administrator  who  constantly  asks 
himself  this  question  is  doing  the  best  job  of  building 
immunity  against  teacher  morale  problems,  says  John 
A  Sestanovich,  vice  principal  of  Bryan  School,  Cress- 
kill,  N.  J.  In  the  September  NJEA  Review,  Sestano¬ 
vich  says 

—  Teachers  want  to  know  they  are  making  a  contri¬ 
bution. 

—  Teachers  want  to  know  reasons  behind  decisions 
that  affect  them. 

—  Teachers  want  sympathy  and  understanding  of  their 
problems. 

—  Teachers  want  help  —  equipment  and  training  —  to 
enable  them  to  produce  the  results  expected. 

—  Teachers  want  straight-from-the-shoulder  honesty 
in  their  administrators. 

—  Teachers  want  grievances  given  full  consideration. 

—  Teachers  want  adequate  salaries  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 


—  Teachers  want  a  chance  to  advance. 

—  Teachers  want  a  part  in  developing  policies  that 

affect  them. 

Says  Sestanovich,  “High  faculty  morale  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  asset.  More  than  anything  else,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  tremendous  productivity,  marked  by  vigorous 
teaching  and  by  a  spontaneous  carry-over  to  lively 
students.  Once  achieved,  good  morale  is  the  best 
teaching  aid  yet  devised.” 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  power 
of  the  state’s  school  superintendents  to  decide  per¬ 
manent  employment  of  teachers  on  a  tenure  basis.  In 
a  recent  case,  the  court  ruled  that  without  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  superintendent  a  teacher  cannot 
go  on  tenure. 

The  teacher  involved  became;  eligible  for  a  contin¬ 
uing  contract  at  the  start  of  the  1957-58  school  year. 
At  that  point  his  superintendent  and  school  board 
had  three  alternatives:  (I)  recommend  that  the  teach¬ 
er  be  given  a  continuing  contract  (which  could  be 
rejected  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  school  board); 
or  ( 2 )  recommend  re-employment  under  a  limited  con¬ 
tract  for  an  additional  period  of  two  years;  or  (3) 
recommend  a  dismissal.  The  superintendent  chose  to 
do  (2). 

At  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  there  was  no 
action  taken  by  the  school  officials  to  dismiss  the 
teacher  --  or  to  rehire  him.  He,  in  turn,  immediately 
insisted  that  a  lack  of  such  action  was  an  indication 
that  he  was  being  rehired  on  a  continuing  basis.  When 
told  differently,  he  sued. 

The  teacher  lost.  Reason:  the  indispensable  factor 

—  recommendation  by  the  superintendent  —  was  miss¬ 
ing.  Said  the  Ohio  court:  the  statutes  impose  great 
responsibilities  on  the  school  superintendent  and  it  is 
obvious  he  should  have  the  final  say  in  determining 
who  will  teach  in  his  schools. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Educators  with  a  yen  to  see  Europe  will  be 
interested  in  future  travel  grants  to  be  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  In  Teacher  Exchange  Op¬ 
portunities,  1960-61  (U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  G. ),  the  agency  announces  that  20  to 
40  grants  will  be  awarded  to  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  administrators  for  attendance  at  educational 
seminars  in  Europe  for  two  months  in  1961.  All  ex- 
jrenses  except  room  and  board  will  be  paid.  Additional 
information  will  be  available  from  June  I  to  August  15. 

Qualified  teachers  may  apply  for  any  of  nearly  300 
exchange  positions  all  over  the  world,  from  Argentina 
to  Italy  to  Gambodia.  A  limited  number  of  teachers 
from  abroad  will  be  recommended  for  assignment  in 
American  schools.  School  administrators  wishing  to 
hire  a  foreign  teacher  of  French,  German,  Italian,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  mathematics  or  science  should  write 
to  the  Office  of  Education.  If  an  assignment  is  made 
and  a  grant  approved  the  teacher  will  be  given  round- 
trip  transportation  but  the  school  here  will  have  to 
pay  her  salary. 
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•  Religion,  Ethtes  and  Values 


To  a  child  a  teacher’s  word  is  law.  Consequently, 
when  a  public  school  teacher  reads  from  the  Bible 
her  pupils  are,  in  effect,  compelled  to  believe.  This 
violates  the  U.  S.  Constitution’s  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  religion. 

So  ruled  a  special  federal  court  last  month  in  de¬ 
claring  that  Pennsylvania’s  10-year-old  requirement 
that  10  or  more  verses  of  the  Holy  Bible  be  read  with¬ 
out  comment  in  public  school  classrooms  every  morn¬ 
ing  is  illegal.  The  decision  was  made  in  a  suit  against 
the  Abington  Township  School  District  brought  by  a 
Unitarian  couple  on  behalf  of  its  three  school-age 
children. 

According  to  Atty.  Percival  Rieder,  counsel  for  the 
school  district,  the  court’s  decision  was  based  on  two 
other  major  assumptions  besides  its  contention  that 
the  immature  mind  cannot  weigh  and  reject  the  words 
of  a  teacher.  They  are: 

The  Bible,  per  se,  is  a  holy,  religious  document  and 
to  read  from  it  in  a  public  school  is  unconstitutional. 

Because  teachers  are  ordered  by  law  to  read  from 
the  Bible,  and  because  children  may  not  be  excused 
from  the  room  while  it  is  being  read,  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  compulsion  —  also  unconstitutional. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  statutes  do  not  specify  that 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  must  be  recited  each  day,  it  is  the 
custom  in  Abington  and  in  many  other  of  the  state’s 
schools  to  say  the  prayer  following  the  Bible  reading. 
The  plaintiffs  asked  the  court  to  enjoin  this  practice, 
but  the  court  refused  to  do  so.  The  recitation  of  the 
prayer  is  not  unconstitutional,  the  court  held,  since 
the  pupils  were  not  actually  required  to  participate. 


•  Audio-\isual 


Keep  teachers  informed  about  available  mate¬ 
rials  —  and  get  the  most  out  of  your  school  system’s 
audio-visual  program.  In  a  new  book,  Carlton  W.  H. 
Erickson,  director  of  the  A-V  center  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  suggests  these  steps  that  the  audio- 
\  isual  director  may  take  in  publicizing  materials,  serv¬ 
ices  and  progress: 

1.  Publish  a  comprehensive  catalog  of  what  is  on 
hand  in  the  school  system  and  furnish  a  copy  to  each 
teacher.  Revise  and  reissue  it  every  other  year  and 
keep  it  up  to  date  with  an  annual  supplement. 

2.  Give  teachers  a  list  of  audio-visual  materials  for 
use  in  specific  curriculum  units. 

3.  In  school  libraries  set  up  a  topical  card  file  of 
available  filmstrips,  picture  sets  and  motion  pictures. 

4.  Prepare  and  distribute  special  lists  of  materials 
being  rented  or  borrowed. 

5.  Publish  regular  news  bulletins  for  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  teachers  on  new  materials, 
new  usages  and  case  histories. 

6.  Encourage  reports  and  announcements  by  other 
department  heads  calling  attention  to  their  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  achieving  objectives. 


7.  Obtain  and  distribute  a  set  of  commercially 
available  source  books  to  each  library  so  teachers  can 
requisition  A-V  materials  they  may  need. 

Administer infi  Audio-Visiial  Materials.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  479pp.  $6.95. 


•  School  Plant 


A  plastic  clcnientary  school,  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible,  attractive  and  spacious,  has  been  de¬ 
signed  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Here’s  what  its  designers  say  it  can  do: 

—  It  can  be  expanded  with  ease.  Additions  of  any  size 
can  be  attached  as  they’re  needed. 

—  Individual  rooms  can  be  made  larger  or  smaller  at 
will  because  of  lightweight,  detachable  walls. 

—  If  need  be,  the  entire  school  can  be  unbolted  and 
trucked  to  another  site  for  reconstruction.  This 
could  be  done  in  as  little  as  two  weeks. 

—  Compared  to  schools  built  from  the  usual  materi¬ 
als,  the  plastic  school  could  be  designed  and 
planned  in  one  third  the  time.  Construction  time 
may  be  cut  by  up  to  50^^. 

—  Heating,  water,  electrical  and  lighting  systems  can 
be  shifted  about  to  fit  demands. 

The  school  was  conceived  during  two  years  of  re¬ 
search  by  .Asst.  Prof.  Marvin  Goody  and  his  staff  under 
a  grant  from  the  .Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  This  is  how 
it  would  be  built: 

Into  a  base  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  and  footings, 
“tree  units”  —  large,  plastic,  diamond-shaped  panels 
attached  to  a  thin  central  .steel  column  —  would  be 


fitted.  Picture  a  square  umbrella  blown  inside  out  by 
the  wind  and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  tree 
unit  looks  like.  Joined  together,  the  16'  by  16'  units 
form  a  continuous  roof  and  can  be  arranged  in  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  patterns.  The  panels  are 
“sandwiches”  of  tough,  thin  plastic  outer  skins  bonded 
to  a  filling  of  plastic  foam.  The  foam  not  only  stabilizes 
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the  outer  skin  but  also  serves  as  insulation.  A  panel 
eight  feet  square  weighs  250  pounds,  a  tenth  the 
weight  of  a  comparable  concrete  shell.  Exterior  walls 
can  be  of  glass  or  of  the  plastic  material.  Interior 
plastic  walls  will  be  about  two  inches  thick  to  pro¬ 
vide  insulation  and  sound  isolation. 

At  present,  the  cost  for  a  full-sized  plastic  school  is 
figured  to  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  a  comparable 
plant  of  concrete,  steel  or  any  of  todays  building 
materials.  However,  say  the  M.I.T.  researchers,  the 
plastic  school  would  be  cheaper  if  it  proved  popular 
enough  for  its  sections  to  be  mass-produced. 

\  typical  classroom  in  a  plastic  school  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photo,  which  was  taken  from  a 
scale  model  at  M.I.T.’s  Department  of  Architecture. 
In  the  upper  foreground  are  translucent  plastic  sky¬ 
lights  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  regular  panel. 
The  wall  panels  in  the  rear,  which  could  come  in 
dozens  of  colors  and  designs  and  could  easily  be 
decorated  with  art  work,  are  movable. 

There  are  still  some  minor  “bugs”  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  plastic  school,  but  Professor  Goody  says  he  and 
his  staff  are  hard  at  work  on  them  and  feel  it  won’t 
he  long  before  the  plant  is  on  the  market.  The  tough¬ 
est  test,  says  Goody,  will  be  public  acceptance. 


•  Science  Education 


The  first  full-length  high  school  course  ever 
filmed  was  produced  two  years  ago.  This  was  the 
introductory  physics  course  made  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  (Wilmette,  Ill.).  How  has  it 
fared  in  the  schools? 

Until  this  fall  only  100  sets  had  been  sold  (at  $13,500 
for  black  and  white,  $25,000  for  color),  but  these  have 
been  seen  by  approximately  12,000  students  in  500 
classrooms  in  26  states. 

Taught  by  Dr.  Harvey  E.  White,  the  162  lessons 
cover  physics  from  the  classical  ( Mechanics  and 
Properties  of  Matter)  to  the  modern  (Quantum  Optics 
and  Nuclear  Physics).  Though  aimed  at  students,  it 
also  has  proved  to  be  a  source  for  in-service  education 
of  teachers. 

The  films  have  won  “rave  notices”  and  have  grossed 
the  producers  more  than  $1  million.  Yet  progress  is 
unsatisfactory,  according  to  Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  EB 
Films  president.  Two  reasons  for  the  slow  acceptance: 
1,  the  course  is  a  radical  departure  from  standard, 
accepted  teaching  methods,  and  2,  the  price. 

From  results  to  date,  Mitchell  is  sure  the  series  of 
162  filmed  lectures  teaches  physics  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  do  “live”  instructors.  Praise  has  come  from 
some  users.  For  example,  Gharlotte,  N.  G.,  school 
officials  report  that  graduates  who  took  the  course 
“invariably  lead  their  fellow  students  in  freshman 
physics  in  college.” 

Is  the  price  within  the  means  of  the  typical  school 
district?  Very  few  school  systems  purchase  the  course 
on  their  own.  A  common  practice  is  for  six  high  schools 
to  pool  their  money  and  buy  a  set  for  mutual  use. 
(EB  Films  schedules  the  lessons  to  make  shuttling 
possible.)  Because  a  set  can  be  expected  to  last  ten 


years,  this  means,  in  a  six-school  ix)ol,  the  annual 
investment  per  school  is  $250,  according  to  Mitchell. 
The  films  can  be  bought  on  a  four-year  installment 
plan. 

Certain  that  the  physics  course  is  headed  for  even¬ 
tual  wide-scale  acceptance,  EB  Films  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  160-lecture  high  school  course  in  chemistry, 
taught  by  Dr.  John  F.  Baxter,  who  is  the  chemistry 
instructor  on  NBC-TV’s  early  morning  Continental 
Classroom.  The  chemistry  course  is  selling  for  $14,000 
in  black  and  white  and  $27,000  in  color. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Injuriosi  to  high  school  football  players  can 
be  reduced,  says  the  American  Football  Coaches  As¬ 
sociation.  Helmets  must  be  stronger  —  and  so  must  the 
players.  The  Association,  pointing  out  that  17  high 
school  boys  lost  their  lives  on  gridirons  last  year,  urges 
coaches  to  stress  development  of  neck,  chest,  back 
and  shoulder  muscles  as  the  best  protection  against 
spine  injuries.  Also  recommended  is  a  new  helmet  de¬ 
vised  last  year  by  coaches,  doctors  and  engineers  at 
Cornell  University,  which  reportedly  better  absorbs 
heavy  blows  to  the  skull. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Counseling  in  the  Physical  Education  Program  by  Rosalind 
Cassidy.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New 
York  3.  I56pp.  $1.35.  (Describes  methods  by  which  physical 
education  teachers  can  pinpoint  student  behavior,  health  and 
study  patterns  in  situations  that  arise  in  health  and  recreation 
programs.  Suggests  how  to  provide  for  meeting  pupil  needs. 
Includes  case  histories.) 


•  A4?#r  Prontiern 


Admiration  for  their  teacher  was  cited  as  a 
key  reason  for  the  success  of  two  extrasensory  percep¬ 
tion  experiments  conducted  on  a  class  of  32  5th  grade 
pupils.  After  two  years  of  research  in  Hawthorne  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  at  Wheaton,  Ill.,  Margaret  Anderson 
of  Duke  University  credits  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Gregory,  with  establishing  in  the  pupils  a  rapport  and 
interest  that  made  the  experiment  work. 

In  the  September  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Miss 
Anderson  reports  that  the  children  undertook  the  ESP 
tests  with  mounting  enthusiasm  mainly  because  their 
interest  was  stimulated  and  constantly  maintained  by 
the  well-liked  Mrs.  Gregory.  Mrs.  Gregory  made  the 
project  exciting  to  the  pupils  by  presenting  it  as  a 
“secret”  reserved  for  them  alone;  by  encouraging  them 
to  express  their  feelings  and  wishes;  and  by  presenting 
the  experiment  not  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a  project 
closely  tied  to  their  age  and  stage  in  school. 

During  the  first  year  the  tests  were  more  or  less 
orthodox:  The  children  were  asked  to  identify  stand¬ 
ard  symbols  sealed  in  an  envelope.  Outstanding  results 
led  to  another  year  of  work  with  the  class.  In  the 
second  year,  due  largely  to  Mrs.  Gregory’s  ability,  the 
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children  quickly  grasped  and  accepted  an  unusual 
experiment  involving  musical  symbols  which  they 
guessed  at  by  imagining  they  were  listening  to  tunes 
beamed  to  them  from  outer  space.  Again  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  success. 

Says  Margaret  Anderson  of  fellow  experimenter 
Elsie  Gregory:  “Over  and  above  her  strong  interest  in 
parapsychology,  of  course,  is  her  dedication  and  de- 
x'otion  to  the  teaching  profession.  She  is  a  respected 
and  beloved  teacher  who  obviously  develops  a  creative 
and  exciting  class  period  in  which  her  pupils  are 
apparently  much  stimulated  in  whatever  direction 
she  indicates.” 


•  Guidance 


How  can  you  spot  a  potential  dropont? 

Joseph  C.  Bledsoe  of  the  University  of  Georgia  re¬ 
cently  made  a  study  of  247  8th,  9th  and  10th  graders 
who  dropped  out  of  a  single  high  school  in  a  Georgia 
city  between  September,  1953,  and  May,  1956.  His 
Bndings  will  not  permit  too  much  generalization, 
he  reports  in  the  September  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  but  they  do  have  important  implications. 
He  found  that  — 

1.  The  majority  —  59.1 —  of  the  dropouts  were 
boys,  while  boys  made  up  only  50.2%  of  the  total 
enrollment.  This,  Bledsoe  suggests,  could  mean  that 
the  school  program  was  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  girls  than  of  boys. 

2.  Of  those  students  who  were  enrolled  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  same  elementary  school,  only  9.2% 
dropped  out  after  reaching  high  school.  But  of  those 
students  who  had  attended  two  or  more  elementary 
schools,  35.3%  dropped  out  after  reaching  high  school. 

3.  Students  whose  parents  were  unskilled  laborers, 
retired  or  unemployed,  dropped  out  in  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  those  whose  parents  were  engaged  in 
professional,  managerial,  agricultural,  clerical  and 
sales  work. 

4.  The  less  education  a  student’s  parents  had  had, 
the  more  likely  the  student  was  to  drop  out.  There 
was  this  exception,  how'ever:  Among  children  whose 
parents  had  completed  fewer  than  four  years  of  school 
there  was  a  lower  dropout  rate  than  among  those 
students  whose  parents  had  completed  five  to  seven 
years. 

5.  The  mean  reading  comprehension  score  (Cali¬ 
fornia  Reading  Achievement  Test  —  Advanced)  for 
9th  and  10th  grade  dropouts  was  a  full  point  lower 
than  that  for  the  9th  graders  w'ho  remained. 


•  Curriculum 


Fast  thinkers  may  be  slow  penmen,  according  to 
a  report  of  seven  years  of  handwriting  research  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professors  Virgil  Herrick 
and  John  Guy  Fowlkes  report  that  exhaustive  surveys 
taken  in  the  nation’s  schools  show  that  handwriting 


speed  is  not  related  to  intelligence.  The  report,  made 
public  last  month,  also  indicates 

—  Girls  generally  write  more  legibly  than  boys. 

—  Handwriting  frequently  deteriorates  between  the 
6th  and  lOth  grades,  and  then  improves  because 
the  pupil  acquires  motivation  and  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  legible  writing. 

—  The  amount  of  pressure  on  the  pen  point,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  is  not  related  to  handwriting  legibil¬ 
ity  nor  to  intelligence.  Fast  and  slow  writers  bear 
down  the  heaviest  while  writers  of  average  speed 
use  the  lightest  pressure. 

The  survey,  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind 
ever  made,  revealed  that  many  different  forms  of  the 
same  letters  and  numbers  are  being  taught  throughout 
the  country,  depending  on  the  penmanship  system 
used.  For  example,  five  distinctly  different  forms  of 
E,  M,  g,  p,  and  y  are  taught.  Greatest  variation  is 
found  among  capital  letters. 


•  The  Wlath  Program 


Math  teacherii  are  hard  to  find.  On  the  elementary 
school  level  the  shortage  is  critical.  Yet  some  schools 
may  not  be  taking  full  advantage  of  those  already 
employed.  A  recent  survey  of  Kansas  public  schools 
showed  that  only  391  out  of  1,037  math  teachers  are 
assigned  full  time  to  math  classes.  The  rest  are  spend¬ 
ing  part  of  the  school  day  teaching  other  subjects. 

From  the  standpoint  of  college  preparation  not  all 
of  the  1,037  appear  fully  qualified  to  teach  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  survey  showed  —  although  88.1' <  meet  the 
state’s  requirements.  Only  428  have  had  24  or  more 
hours  of  college  math  credit.  Those  with  10  to  24 
hours  of  college  math  number  331.  The  other  178  math 
teachers  have  had  less  than  10  hours  of  college  math 
—  including  21  with  none  at  all.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  math  instructors  majored  in  other  fields. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mathematics  and  the  Physical  World  by  Morris  Kline.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  4H2pp.  $6. 
(Describes  the  role  mathematics  plays  in  science  and  how  it 
is  used  by  scientists  to  explore  basic  principles.  Traces  mathe¬ 
matics  from  arithmetic  to  calculus  and  discusses,  in  laymens 
terms,  scientific  laws  and  discoveries.) 


•  Business  and  Education 


A  happy,  dedicated  teacher  can  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  —  literally  —  to  a  community.  When  the  voters 
in  Alpine,  N.  J.,  blocked  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.’s  plans  to  construct  a  big  administrative  building 
within  its  boundaries.  Miss  Louise  Johnson  wrote  to 
officials  of  the  firm  and  extolled  the  virtues  of  Wayne, 
N.  J.,  where  she  is  a  public  school  music  teacher. 
Wayne’s  farsightedness  shows  up  “in  the  educational 
facilities  you  can  offer  your  employees  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,”  she  wrote.  “Wayne  will  welcome  you  with  open 
arms.”  On  the  strength  of  Miss  Johnson’s  letter,  the 
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company  checked  on  Wayne,  decided  it  was  ideal  for 
the  proposed  $10  million  building. 

Miss  Johnson  was  right:  Wayne  in  fact  did  welcome 
the  project  with  open  arms.  The  outcome:  Mayor 
Robert  Roe  and  Cyanamid  ofBcials  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  that  construction  would  begin  soon. 

Besides  new  tax  income,  Wayne  stands  to  benefit  in 
other  ways.  Cyanamid  has  long  been  active  in  spon¬ 
soring  teaching  aids  for  schools,  has  established  an 
information  service  for  teachers  and  students,  gives 
assistance  to  students  on  projects,  hires  teachers  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  has  a  program  for  awards  and 
prizes  to  schools. 

Is  superior  reading  ability  a  necessity  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  world  of  big  business?  Apparently  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Hilda  Yoder.  A  onetime  North  Caro¬ 
lina  schoolteacher.  Dr.  Yoder  now  operates  a  New 
York  school  in  which  she  teaches  executives  how  to 
improve  their  reading.  She’s  found  that  most  business¬ 
men  and  professionals,  though  intelligent,  haven’t 
mastered  the  knack  of  efficiently  abstracting  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  printed  page.  Students  at  her  clinic  have 
ranged  from  a  topflight  magazine  editor  (“the  slowest 
reader  I  ever  had”)  to  poet  William  Carlos  Williams. 

Most  adult  problem  readers  are  men,  says  Dr.  Yoder. 
The  problem  is  rare  among  women.  “It’s  usually  a 
matter  of  personality,”  she  claims.  “Slow  readers  want 
to  hang  on  to  every  word.  They  can’t  bear  to  miss 
anything.  You  could  call  it  compulsive.” 

Spelling  also  is  a  problem  among  executives,  she 
adds.  “My  students  claim  they  don’t  need  to  spell  — 
they  have  secretaries  to  do  their  spelling  for  them.” 

CVRREMT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Executive  Secretary  htj  Marylin  C.  Burke.  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ru’ss  Practice,  100  GatiielH  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  2I6pp. 
$3.95.  (Begins  where  the  business  .school  leaves  off  and  de¬ 
tails  the  many  valuable,  nontechnical  qualities  —  from  personal 
appearance  to  etiquette  —  a  secretary  needs  to  be  effective  arul 
efficient.  Something  to  pass  around  the  .school  office.) 


•  Higher  Education 

\  rude  awakening  faces  many  American  families. 
Although  two  thirds  of  the  nation’s  parents  expect  to 
send  their  children  to  college,  only  a  few  are  putting 
aside  the  necessary  dollars. 

Sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  an  Elmo  Roper 
survey  of  5,000  families  last  month  showed  that  60'< 
of  the  college-minded  parents  have  no  savings  plan 
for  the  future  education  of  their  children.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  saving  an  average  of  $150  a  year.  Very 
few  are  taking  into  consideration  the  inevitable  rise 
in  costs  and  expect  future  expenses  to  be  about  the 
same  as  they  are  today,  it  was  shown. 

One  out  of  four  of  the  parents  with  no  savings  plan 
told  researchers  they  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
thought.  Thirty  per  cent  say  they  expect  current  in¬ 
come  to  pay  college  costs,  while  10%  said  they  think 
the  children  will  bear  the  expense  themselves.  Eleven 
per  cent  said  they  will  eventually  have  college  savings 
plans  and  23%  said  they  will  dig  into  general  savings. 


In  view  of  this,  President  Clarence  Faust  of  the 
Foundation  recommends  that  parents  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  economics  of  higher  education  and 
consider  a  more  systematic  approach  to  savings  for 
college. 


•  The  Learner _ 

Will  a  Negro  child^s  IQ  suffer  in  segregated 
schools?  A  two-year  survey  recently  completed  by  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  indicates 
that  it  will.  The  survey,  which  compares  the  rate  and 
causes  of  Negro  and  white  dropouts  from  Connecticut 
schools,  showed  that  a  Negro  child  who  spent  ten 
consecutive  years  in  northern  nonsegregated  schools 
had  an  IQ  seven  points  higher  than  the  child  who 
had  been  exposed  to  the  “adverse  psychological  effect” 
of  southern  segregated  schools. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  that  60%  more  Negro 
students  drop  out  of  Connecticut  schools  than  whites, 
although  Negro  boys  and  girls  tended  to  be  more 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  high  school  diplomas. 
The  majority  of  both  the  Negro  and  white  dropouts 
claimed  they  had  good  relationships  with  their  teach¬ 
ers  but  were  forced  to  leave  school  because  of  financial 
troubles,  poor  grades  and  lack  of  interest  in  subject 
matter. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  survey  is  reported  in 
Comparative  Study  of  Negro  and  White  Dropouts  in 
Selected  Connecticut  High  Schools  by  Henry  G.  Stet- 
ler,  research  division  supervisor.  Commission  of  Civil 
Rights,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn.  47pp.  Free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Child’s  World:  His  Social  Perception  by  Frank  }.  and 
Elizabeth  W.  Estvan.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16.  302pp.  $4.95.  (Insights  into  the  ways  children 
view  their  social  world:  what  they  see  when  looking  at  such 
ordinary  sttrroundings  as  farms  and  factories,  churches  and 
government  buildings.  Compares  reactions  of  rural  and  city 
children,  boys  and  girls,  1st  and  6th  grade  pupils,  and  bright 
and  poor  students  to  their  environment.) 


•  Student  Activities 

Bikes:  Should  students  be  encouraged  to  ride  them 
to  school?  In  September  Safety  Education,  a  principal, 
a  police  lieutenant  and  a  school  health  director  say 
no.  Children,  they  say,  should  be  allowed  to  ride  bikes 
to  school  only  when  it’s  necessary. 

The  principal  urges  that  parents  first  teach  their 
children  good  safety  habits  before  allowing  them  to 
pedal  on  the  streets.  “A  bike  is  no  safer  than  its  rider,” 
said  he. 

The  police  lieutenant  frowns  on  bikes  because  they 
take  up  valuable  space  in  playgrounds,  are  the  cause 
of  many  accidents  and  “.  .  .  increase  the  temptation  to 
borrow,  steal  or  damage  those  belonging  to  others.” 

The  health  director  maintains  that  bikes  should  be 
banned  if  a  school  is  located  near  busv  streets,  if  a 
child  lives  on  a  bus  route  or  within  walking  distance 
and  if  there  are  no  facilities  at  school  for  safe  storage. 
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•  Panorama 


INTEGRATION  VS.  CLOSED  SCHOOLS  - 
A  ROUNDUP  OF  SOUTHERN  PRESS  OPINION 

Delaware  The  Wilmington  Morning  News:  In  two 
Virginia  areas  yesterday  (Feb.  2,  1959),  white  stu¬ 
dents  were  going  to  public  schools  with  Negro  class¬ 
mates.  The  sky  did  not  fall.  A  taboo  was  broken,  but 
no  supernatural  retribution  descended  upon  Arling¬ 
ton  County  of  Norfolk.  Once  a  taboo  is  broken  with 
impunity,  it  begins  to  lose  its  power  over  people’s 
minds  and  souls.  So  with  Virginia  authorities  standing 
foursquare  against  violence,  Virginians  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  in  a  position  to  see  for  themselves,  within 
their  own  state,  that  public  school  desegregation  is 
less  of  an  evil  than  the  measures  that  were  proposed 
to  avert  it. 

Georgia  The  Atlanta  Constitution:  None  can  deny 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Atlanta 
want  their  public  schools  kept  open.  As  between  no 
schools  anti  public  schools,  between  less  education 
and  more  education,  they  will  take  the  schools  and  in¬ 
creased  learning.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  a  majority, 
disagree  with  the  Supreme  Court  verdict.  But  they 
know  that  a  generation  of  children  cannot  be  educa¬ 
tionally  scarred  without  disaster  to  the  future  of  those 
children  and  the  state  as  well. 

Georgia  The  DeKalb  New  Era  (Decatur):  There 
is  a  road  that  leads  oft  into  a  valley.  It  is  called  the 
\’alley  road  —  the  dark  valley  road  . . .  The  valley  road 
runs  through  vales  of  ignorance.  There  are  no  schools 
there.  The  homes  become  more  wretched  the  farther 
the  wanderer  goes.  Churches  disappear  ...  it  is  a 
land  void  of  all  learning,  without  ambition,  without 
spirit  or  will.  It  is  a  land  void  of  all  defenses  against 
crime  and  poverty,  of  all  desires  for  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  have  led  man  up  into  heights  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  of  nobility  and  of  integrity.  It  is  altogether 
possible,  some  say  it  is  probable,  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  will  be  faced  within  the  next  year  or  so  with 
the  grave  problem  of  deciding  whether  or  not  it  will 
lead  its  people  into  this  valley  road.  It  is  incredible 
that  there  are  those  who  would  lead  our  people  thus. 
But  it  is  true. 

South  Carolina  The  Cheraw  Chronicle:  When¬ 
ever  tyrants,  under  whatever  form  of  government  or 
guise,  wish  to  impose  their  will  upon  others,  they  al¬ 
ways  first  attack  the  principle  of  free  education.  In 
Cuba,  Batista  was  constantly  in  disagreement  with  the 
universities,  which  finally  were  closed.  Freedom  is 
safe  so  long  as  minds  are  free.  Ignorance  is  the  chief 
ally  of  tyranny.  That  is  why  we  believe  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  public  schools  of  the  country  open. 

Tennessee  The  Chattanooga  Times:  There  should 
be  no  playing  down  of  the  realities  attending  the 
destruction  of  the  public  school  system  in  this  or  any 
other  community.  No  greater  calamity  could  befall 
any  community. 

—  From  Save  Our  Schools,  a  new  pamphlet  published 
by  the  United  Church  Women  and  other  religious 
groups. 
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New  Clasgroom 
Material 


Thoughts  of  the  Famous  ...  on  many  different 
subjects  are  included  in  I  Was  Just  Thinking,  a 
book  of  essays  compiled  by  Elinor  Parker.  Divided 
into  four  sections  on  reading  and  writing,  nature, 
travel  and  miscellaneous.  Contributors  include 
Washington  Irving,  Christopher  Morley,  Henry 
Thoreau,  James  Thurber,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
E.  B.  VVhite.  From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  176pp.  $2.75. 

Plants,  Animals  and  Insects  .  .  .  and  their  lives 
in  the  winter  are  described  in  Glenn  O.  Bough’s 
book.  Soon  After  September.  Describes  the  flight 
of  the  migrating  insects  and  birds  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  preparations  and  existence  of  those 
who  stay  to  brave  the  cold  and  tells  of  the  search 
for  a  bed  and  the  long  sleep  of  those  who  hiber¬ 
nate.  From  Whittlesey  House,  Div.  of  McGraw- 
Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  48pp.  $2.50. 

Leahning  Aids  ...  all  free  to  classroom  teachers 
are  listed  in  one  volume  for  quick  referral.  Ele- 
mentanj  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Mate¬ 
rials  gives  the  sources  of  1,270  bulletins,  maps, 
pamphlets,  exhibits,  charts  and  books  that  can 
be  obtained  from  .504  different  sources.  Contains 
sections  describing  tested  techniques  for  effective 
use  of  materials.  From  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Handolph,  Wise.  346pp.  $6..50. 

Budgeting  Money  Well  ...  is  more  easily  said 
than  done.  But  Monetj  in  Tour  Pocket  —  A  Man¬ 
agement  Guide  for  Young  Adults  gives  sensible 
advice  on  the  subject.  The  Ixiok’s  object  is  to  teach 
the  young  adult  basic  rules  of  managing  his  money 
so  it  will  not  be  a  source  of  difficulty.  Tells  the 
teen-ager  how  to  budget  his  money  to  take  care 
of  such  needs  as  clothes,  dating,  savings.  Describes 
how  to  carry  the  program  through  the  college  or 
job  years  and  into  the  first  years  of  marriage.  From 
David  McKay,  Inc.,  19  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
18.  174pp.  $3.50. 

Ways  of  the  Weather  .  .  .  are  discussed  in  a 
filmstrip  series  available  from  Eye  Gate  House, 
Inc.,  146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.  Y. 
Fundamental  Elements  of  Weather  (No.  101)  is 
a  ten-strip  series  suitable  for  intermediate  and 
junior  high  grades.  Subjects  included  are  rain,  air, 
winds,  clouds,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  weath¬ 
erman.  Individual  films  are  $4.00,  the  entire  series 
is  $25.00  with  teachers  manual. 

An  Island’s  Development  ...  is  depicted  in  a 
new  book  that  tells  how  an  island  was  created  and 
how  it  grew  over  38  years.  Birth  of  an  Island  by 
Millicent  E.  Selsam  traces  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  island  —  from  its  first  appearance  as  lava 
from  a  volcanic  eruption  to  its  eventual  fulfillment 
as  a  home  for  57-3  different  species  of  animals. 
From  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York 
16.  47pp.  $2.50. 

The  Italian  Class  .  .  .  has  a  new  reference  in 
Cassells  Italian  Dictionary.  Contains  English-Ital- 
ian  and  Italian-English  sections  with  bold-faced 
entries.  Includes  words  found  in  the  Italian  classics 
as  well  as  the  modem  language.  Gives  technical 
terms  also.  From  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  153  East 
24th  St.,  New  York  10.  1,079pp.  $7.00  plain,  $7.75 
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